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AIMS AND OBJECTS OF THE 
F. S. U. 


Excerpts from pamphlet issued by the 
Friends of the Soviet Union 


The F.S.U. was formed for the pur- 
pose of establishing a close relationship 
of mutual understanding and interna- 
tional solidarity between the American 
workers and the workers of the 
U.S.S.R. The primary aim of the 
F.S.U. is to give every possible support 
to the building of Socialism in the 
Soviet Union. Affirming the essential 
identity of interests of the working 
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Bonus Battle! Hoover taunches his campaign by ordering the army to drive jobless veterans, 


demanding their bonus as a special form of unemployment relief, from their shacks in 


Washington. 


Results—5 murdered, scores injured and gassed, including women and babies. 


Photo shows a tense moment as vets drive the first assault of cops back, before the arrival 
of the army reenforcements. Hurley calls this “‘kindness and humanity.” 





class the world over, the Friends of the 
Soviet Union recognizes in the Soviet 
Union the outpost of world Socialism. 
It recognizes in the boundaries of the 
U.S.S.R. the new frontiers of hope for 
all toiling humanity. 


The major tasks of the F.S.U. are: 


(a) To popularize the success of So- 
cialist construction in the Soviet Union 
through lectures, pamphlets, leaflets, 
films and through the illustrated month- 
ly magazine, Soviet Russia Topay; 


(b) To mobilize the masses for 
militant action against war and in de- 
fense of the Soviet State through street 
meetings, demonstrations, factory-gate 
meetings and the organization of F.S.U. 
Anti-War Committees in basic indus- 
tries ; 

(c) To bring about full and uncon- 
ditional diplomatic and trade relations 
with the Soviet Union through the 
mass pressure of the working class 
upon the agencies of capitalist govern- 
ment ; 


(d) To counteract the vicious activi- 
ties of the Russian emigrés and white 
guards and their allies, through the dis- 
semination of truthful accounts of the 
social, political and economic conditions 
of the Soviet workers and peasants. 


Membership dues are one dollar per 
year or 25c for three months There 
are no other assessments. You can en- 
roll at the branch nearest you, in your 
city or town. If there is no branch in 
your locality, communicate with the 
National Office, Friends of the Soviet 
Union, 80 East 11th St., New York 
City. 





Bundle orders of the pamphlet from which 
the above is taken can be ordered—75 cents 
per hundred. Single copies 1 cent. 


ANTI-WAR CONGRESS 


The FSU, in active cooperation with the 
American Committee for the World Congress 
Against War, of which Theodore Dreiser is 
chairman, has conducted an intensive two 
months’ campaign to send a_ representative 
delegation of workers and intellectuals to the 
Anti-War Congress at Amsterdam on Au- 
gust 27th. 

Three delegates will represent our organ- 
ization: H. W. L. Dana, educator and au- 
thority on the drama; J. G. Roth, machinist 
of Ithaca; and Lloyd Westlake, member of 
the Newark local of the Carpenters’ Union, 
APA. 

The other delegates sent by the American 
Committee were: James C. McFarland, sea- 
man; S. J. Stember, one of the leaders of 
the Bonus Expeditionary Force; Joe Gard- 
ner, Negro war veteran; Joseph Cohen, of 
the National Students’ League; Bernard 
Stern, anthropologist and member of the 
John Reed Club; Prof. W. S. Schlauch of 
New York University; Nathaniel Buchwald, 
Charlotte Todes and Leon Dennen, writers; 
Sonia Kaross, Lithuanian Working-Women’s 
Alliance; Joseph Brodsky, Attorney for the 
International Workers’ Order; and Sher- 
wood Anderson, famous American writer 
and editor. 

The campaign for the election of these 
delegates met with the enthusiastic response 
of workers and intellectuals honestly opposed 
to war. But “socialist” leaders, reactionary 
A.F.L. officials, and Trotskyists resorted to 
disruptive tactics in a futile attempt to hin- 
der the campaign, 

The F.S.U. delegates took with them a 
resolution against war to be presented to the 
Congress urging the formulation of a mili- 
tant program of action and a united front 
of all sincere Anti-Imperialist forces in a 
world-wide struggle against the imminent 
war, and calling upon the Anti-War Con- 
gress to help in the mobilization of workers to 
stop the manufacture and shipment of muni- 
tions, and appealing to all friends of the 
first Workers’ Republic to defend it against 
aggression. 


NOTICE TO SUBSCRIBERS 

If you have changed your address, please 
send in a renewal notice promptly, as the 
Post Office charges us for returned copies 
and removal notices. 
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There is no better test of the sin- 
cerity of the American Government’s 
professed ideal of world peace than its 
attitude toward Soviet Russia. In the 
face of a general international situation 
probably the most delicate since the 
war, the United States continues its 
stubborn course of non-recognition of 
the Soviet Union. Though mutual 
recognition in itself is no guarantee of 
peace or co-operation between two na- 
tions, it is safe to say that the refusal 
of the U. S. A. to recognize so impor- 
tant a country as the U.S.S.R. consti- 
tutes a standing sore spot and source of 
friction in the international scene. 

The absence of recognition has in 
particular prevented negotiations with 
the Soviet Government in regard to the 
critical and dangerous situation in the 
Far East. 

The Soviet Union, on its part, has 
shown a sincere desire for peace both 
in professed aims and in action. For- 
eign Minister Litvinov has proposed 
total disarmament, and has indicated 
the Soviet’s willingness to agree to par- 
tial disarmament. Litvinov also pro- 
posed an economic non-aggression pact 
at Geneva about a year ago. The Soviet 
Union signed the Kellogg-Briand Peace 
Pact though completely ignored by the 
United States in the initial invitations. 
The Soviet Government has taken the 
initiative in securing non-aggression 
pacts with a number of states, and is 
still urging Japan to sign such a treaty. 

Besides the fact that international 
peace is a fundamental principle of the 
philosophy upon which the Soviet Gov- 
ernment is founded, considerations of 
self-interest alone show that Russia’s 
wish for peace is sincere. Nothing 
would so hinder the completion of the 
Five-Year Plan as a war. A _ second 
Five-Year Plan will soon be launched, 
and its success will require, like the 
first one, the entire energies of the 
Soviet population. 

In view of the above facts and the 
Soviet’s policy of co-operating with 
all other governments for peace when- 
ever it has the chance, it seems fair 
and pertinent to question the sincerity 
of the American Government’s much- 
heralded peace aims. In a somewhat 
analogous way, one must question the 
boasted intelligence and common sense 
of American business leaders in their 
neglect of the expanding Russian mar- 
ket, and their indifference toward the 


PEACE, BUSINESS AND RECOGNITION 
OF SOVIET RUSSIA 


By CORLISS LAMONT 


resumption of normal trade relations 
through recognition. The U.S.S.R. 
covers one-sixth of the earth, with 
enormous natural resources and a pop- 
ulation of 160,000,000, fast increasing. 
It has no tariff barriers, and its im- 
ports already amount to $400,000,000 
annually. The stability and reliability 
of the Soviet Government as a cus- 
tomer is well-known. It has imported 
$2,500,000,000 worth of goods in the 
last eight years, without defaulting on 
a single penny. 

The possibilities of such a market for 
American business are tremendous, 
especially since the Russians would 
prefer to purchase American ma- 
chinery and other goods, as best suited 
to conditions in the Soviet Union, 
which are similar to those in the U. S. 
Yet during the past year, with business 
reaching new depression lows, and the 
figures of unemployment and destitu- 
tion steadily increasing, our business 
men have permitted orders from Rus- 
sia to decrease 90 per cent. During 
this period tfade between Germany and 
the Soviet Union has increased tre- 
mendously. It seems obvious that 


America is losing out on a great deal 
of profitable trade through the stupid 
persistence of its business men and its 
Government in regarding the Soviet 
Union as “an economic vacuum.” 

One hundred fifty years ago the young 
and vigorous American nation revolted 
from its mother country ; this revolution 
and the new government it created were 
based upon radical ideas, regarded with 
fear and loathing by the conservatives 
of that period. The monarchical gov- 
ernments of Europe trembled at the 
sight of this living example of republi- 
canism. The Old World statesmen and 
writers of that day said much the same 
things about the U. S. then as many 
people, including our government offi- 
cials, say about the Soviet Union now. 
And one of these Old World nations, 
Tsarist Russia, refused to recognize the 
new democratic state for thirty-three 
years after the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence—the last of the great powers 
to do so. The U. S., today, has followed 
the reactionary policy of the Tsars for 
fifteen years. Do we want to make a 
new record in history for national stu- 
pidity and intolerance? 





Edith Berkman Calls for Struggle Against Deportation, Against War, 
For Defense of U. S. S. R. 


Edith Berkman, arrested while leading a strike of textile workers in Lawrence, 
Mass., has been held in jail for the past eight months. She is now confined to a Sana- 
torium in Rutland, Mass., with tuberculosis, and held for deportation. Marcel Scherer, 
National Secretary of the Friends of the Soviet Union, visited her there and obtained 
the following statement. Throughout the interview Labor Department detectives were 
present and followed Scherer until he left Rutland. 

“American workers favor recognition of Soviet Russia because it is the Workers’ - 
Fatherland where the workers and peasants run the government and the factories and 
farms and have done away with unemployment. The American masses are opposed to 
war against the Soviet Union. Recognition would decrease unemployment in the United 
States, although, of course, it would not be a cure for the capitalist crisis. 

“American business men favor recognition because the U.S.S.R. is the largest single 
buyer in the world and about the only one which never defaults on a single penny of 
its obligations. Recognition would mean increased trade and bigger profits fer them. 


“In view of the growing war danger the Friends of the Soviet Union have an im- 





portant task to fulfill in mobilizing American workers in support and defense of the 
Soviet Union. Workers of one nation have no interest in fighting workers of another. 
When the ruling class in this country calls upon American workers to fight against 
the Soviet workers they must organize to destroy the very instrument which brings 
about unemployment, exploitation and wars for profit. 

“Yes, I was born in Russia but since the Soviet government is not recognized by the 
United States and there is no Soviet Ambassador here, the United States government, 
which has friendly relations with Fascist Poland, uses this as an excuse to deport me 
to a country where the imperialists in power are bitter enemies of the U.S.S.R. The 
Polish government will gladly do a favor to the Umited States and help persecute any 
militant worker who ts ready to defend the Soviet Union against its enemies. 

“Finally, I would urge all Friends of the Soviet Union to put up a real struggle 
against the deportation policy of the United States government. This policy ts aimed 
not only against workers fighting for the interests of the working class but it is also 
used against class conscious workers who think, and who are ready to defend the Soviet 


Union.” EDITH BERKMAN. 
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By MOISSAYE J. OLGIN 


Some fifty years ago a Tsarist Mini- 
ster of Education sent a circular letter 
to the heads of Russian secondary 
schools instructing them to bar “the 
sons of cooks and janitors,’ from the 
sacred precincts of the Gymnasia. This 
was in accordance with the policy of 
the Tsarist government to keep the 
masses in ignorance and_ subjection, 
which is more or less the policy of re- 
actionary governments everywhere 
throughout history. 

As a student I had to take every pos- 
sible precaution, to change cars and to 
hide behind street corners, dodging 
spies, before I reached a circle of young 
workers gathered in a private house in 
great secrecy, with the sole purpose of 
studying. But together with this knowl- 
edge came a little book which explained 
the economic and social system. And 
that was dynamite to the old regime as 
such knowledge is always dynamite to 
exploiters. 

The prevailing 


elementary school 





was the parochial school under the 
guidance of a local priest who was only 
semi-literate and there was more hymn- 
singing than real studying. The ma- 
jority of the children of workers and 


peasants remained entirely without 
education. Illiteracy among the Rus- 


sians was 67 per cent before the Revo- 
lution. 

What a sweeping change has taken 
place! 

The working class which came into 
power 15 years ago has undertaken 
nothing less than the reconstruction of 
society. The consciousness of the im- 
mensity of this job spurs the Russian 
masses on their road of education. 
Their indomitable energy and enthus- 
iasm, their inexhaustible resources of 
will, make achievements possible which 
those who knew the old Russia describe 
as “incredible” and ‘‘amazing’’—both 
in industry and in the building of a new 
educational system. 

There is a seat for every child of 


school age, 23,000,000 of them, in the 


elementary schools of the Soviet Union. 
The elementary seven-year school for 
children between the ages of 7 and 14, 
which is compulsory, gives them the 
regular elementary knowledge of the 
usual subjects and also acquaintance 
with simple machines. 

The next step is either the factory 
school, or the Technicum, comparing 
roughly to the American High School 
—but with what a difference! In the 
factory schools students devote one- 
half their time to general subjects and 
one-half to the study of different 
trades. A graduate of a factory school 
is a skilled worker with a secondary 
education. In 1927 there were only 
190,000 young workers in the factory 
schools ; now there are 1,110,000. The 
Technicum is a _ technical or trade 
school where specialists are trained; 
not only in the metallurgical, chemical, 
textile and other trades but also in 
music, drawing, architecture and the 
other arts. A graduate of a Techni- 
cum is usually capable of being a shop 
supervisor. 

The graduates of these schools can 
proceed to the higher institutions of 
learning ;.but first they must put in two 
years of practical work in an industry 
or on a collective farm. They also have 
to be delegated to the higher institu- 
tions by their fellow-workers. A Rus- 
sian youth entering a university or a 
technical institute realizes perfectly his 
objective and usually he knows the 
place where his knowledge will be 
applied. 

In Tsarist Russia there were only 
about 100,000 university students. In 
1931 there were 464,000. There were 
only 12 higher technical institutes with 
less than 20,000 students ; in 1931 there 
were 243 such institutes with 140,000 
students. The total enrollment in all 
technical schools is 800,000. 

There is still another way in which a 
worker can enter the higher institu- 
tions. He may join a_ preparatory 
school connected with the university, 
known as a workers’ faculty (Rabfac). 
Hundreds of thousands avail them- 
selves of this opportunity each year 
while remaining at the bench. 

It is the policy of the Soviet govern- 
ment to give adult workers, as well as 
children, every possible opportunity to 
acquire knowledge. Thus a system of 
various courses has been introduced in 
the factories beginning with the liqui- 
dation of illiteracy and reaching up to 
technical courses of a very high caliber. 
The number of workers participating 
in these courses while continuing their 
work was, in 1931, 1,600,000. The 
number of teachers in the elementary 
schools rose from 1930 to 1931 from 
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320,000 to 408,000. By 1932 illiteracy 
was reduced from 67 per cent to 15 per 
cent, and in two more years it will be 
completely liquidated. 

One of the outstanding achievements 
of the first Five-Year Plan, in which 
education has its proper place, is the 
raising of the cultural level of the 
minority nationalities. Outlying  re- 
gions of the U.S.S.R. where before the 
Revolution schools were few and far 
between and the majority were illiter- 
ate and filled with medieval supersti- 
tions, are now centers of education with 
schools, theatres, clubs being built 
everywhere. 

This vast system of education re- 
quires an enormous output of literature. 
The Soviet Union now leads the world 
in publishing books and magazines. In 
1927, 32,600 titles were published; in 
1931 there were 56,520, with a total 
output of over 800,000,000 copies. The 
U. S., Germany and Britain combined 
issued only 49,000 titles in 1931. The 
number of newspapers has grown from 
605 in 1928 to 5,600 in 1931. The daily 
circulation of these papers grew from 
1,200,000 in 1922 to 35,000,000 in 1931 
(as against 2,700,000 in 1913). Factory 
papers and collective farm papers had a 
total circulation of about 3,000,000 in 
1930. 

Lenin is certainly not light, easy 
reading. But the number of Lenin vol- 
umes published has increased from 53,- 
000,000 in 1929 to 174,000,000 in 1931. 
If it were not for the shortage of paper 
the number of books and magazines 








The editorial 
staff of the wall 
newspaper in the 
village Denissevo, 
near Moscow, pre- 
paring copy which 
has been sent in by 
correspondents on 
the village collec- 
tive farm. Wall 
newspapers are an 
effective means of 
raising the produc- 
tivity of labor and 
their cultural level. 





printed would be doubled, so avid are 
the Russian workers and peasants for 
the knowledge which gives them power 
and clarity in the building of Socialism. 
Education is a powerful tool, a sharp 
weapon in the class struggle against 
the enemies of Socialism. 

There is no over-production of teach- 
ers and intellectuals, or of technologists 
in the Soviet Union. Every class con- 
scious worker strives to acquire higher 
education, to become an intellectual and 
it is the ambition of most young work- 
ers to become engineers. In old Tsarist 
Russia most of the skilled workers and 
engineers were foreigners. Soon the 
Soviet Union will not need to import 
engineers from the United States and 
Germany, just as they will not need to 
import tractors and turbines—they are 
creating their own. 

What a contrast to the decay of edu- 
cation in the rest of the world where 
the universities are advised, as in 



























































































































Tsarist. Russia, to curtail the produc- 
tion of college graduates; where edu- 
cation is a privilege of the ruling 
classes and college graduates search in 
vain for a job to apply their knowledge. 





HELP! 


Such magazines as the Saturday Evening 
Post, Colliers, and Liberty which are filled 
with poisonous capitalist propaganda, with 
lies about the Soviet Union, reach a circula- 
tion of millions. Millions of readers who are 
misinformed about what is happening in the 
U.S.S.R. 


Soviet Russrta Topay reaches only about 
30,000. We must build a mass circulation 
and put: the magazine into the hands of addi- 
tional thousands who will become friends of 
the Soviet Union if they can get the truth. 


To every agent who still owes us for 
magazines sold, we must say bluntly—you 
are hindering our progress, you are giving 
support to our enemies who want to kill the 
magazine. 


Are you going to save SOVIET RUSSIA 
TODAY or let it die? 


Every friend can afford a donation to our 
Sustaining Fund or can get one for us. . Send 
in a contribution today, however small. 
Names of contributors will be printed in the 
next issue. 





The Soviet Government is winning the fight 
against the heritage of Tsarism—ignorance. 
Over 60 per cent of the Russian workers 
and peasants were illiterate before the Revo- 
lution. In outlyir.z regions of the Tsar’s em- 
pire 90 and even 100 per cent of the op- 
pressed nationalities had no education and 
they were steeped in medieval superstition. 
Now schools are multiplying, illiteracy will 
soon be completely liquidated, and all Soviet 
citizens will be class conscious, well-trained, 
educated builders of Socialism. 


The 1931 budget of the U.S.S.R. as a 
whole showed an increase of 45.8 per cent 
over 1930; but appropriations for the eco- 
nomic and cultural development of the more 
backward regions showed a much greater in- 
crease. 


This photo shows Uzbek women learning 
to read. In 1926, there were 127,000 stu- 
dents in the schools of Uzbekistan; in 1930 
there were 366,000. 


Since 1917 Soviet scholars have invented 
30 scripts for minority races which had no 
written language, and new Latinized scripts 
have been developed fo: nationalities of the 
Soviet East which had Arabic scripts, difficult 
to master. In 1930 universal compulsory edu- 
pe was introduced among eastern nation- 
alities. 




















White Guards, Blackguards, War Mongers 


Grand Duchess Reviews Artillery 


“Grand Duchess Marie, one of the sur- 
vivors of the ruling family of the old Rus- 
sian Empire, was guest of honor this after- 
noon at a review of the 244th Coast Artil- 
lery, at Fort Ontario. After a reception a 
dress parade by the regiment, in command 
of Colonel Lewis M. Thiery, was held.” 


—N. Y. Times, July 31. 


Official America ignores the exist- 
ence of 160 million Soviet workers and 
peasants, but finds it quite in keeping 
with American “democratic” tradition 
to honor “survivors” of the defunct 
Russian Empire. Other “survivors” 
figure frequently in the capitalist press. 
We quote again from the N. Y. Times: 


“London, July 20. Grand Duchess Cyril 
of Russia, cousin of King George of Eng- 
land, was among those present today at the 
marriage of Mrs. Marcus Daly 2nd to 
George J. Djamgaroff of New York in the 
Princess Row Registry Office. Mrs. Daly is 
the widow of Marcus Daly 2nd, whose 
father developed the copper mining industry 
of Montana and organized the Anaconda 
Copper Company. 


“George Djamgaroff came to this country 
in 1920. In the winter of 1924 Mrs. Henry 
L. Loomis appointed him secretary of the 
Monday Opera Supper Club. He next ap- 
peared as the head of the A.B.C. News Serv- 
ice, which described itself as an agency for 
the exposure of Communist activities in the 
United States. It was founded in 1930 to as- 
sist the Hamilton Fish Congressional investi- 
gation and supported thereafter by Mr. Fish 
and others.” 


Djamgaroff is a well-known white 
guard adventurer. He fabricated the 
forged documents which his friend 
Whalen, then N. Y. Police Commis- 
sioner, presented to the Fish Commit- 
tee and which formed the basis of the 
Fish Anti-Soviet and anti-Communist 
campaign. Dyjamgaroff is only one of 
the hundreds of white guards operat- 
ing in the United States. They are sup- 
ported by American millionaries, such 
as Mrs. Loomis, the wealthy sister-in- 
law of Secretary of State Stimson, and 
Mrs. Daly, the heir to the Daly copper 
millions. Money which is wrung from 
the sweat and blood of American 
workers in copper mines, steel mills, in 
cotton fields is used for the upkeep of 
white bands, for the support of their 
nefarious anti-Soviet and _ counter- 
revolutionary activities. 


Brotherhoods of Murder 
In the United States exist dozens of 


Russian white guard organizations, 
such as the “Order of Peter the Great,” 
the “General Cossack Union,” “Society 


By A. A. HELLER 


of Imperial Cavalry Officers,” ‘“So- 
ciety of Former Lawcourt Officers” 
and others. One organization of white 
guards calls itself the “Brotherhood of 
Russian Truth.” 

This “truthful” brotherhood pursues 
aims which it describes as follows: “In 
the vast work of the Brotherhood each 
post is important: one man is firing, 
another is loading the rifle, the third 
preparing the cartridges. . . . Service in 
the ranks of the Brotherhood may be 
risky and dangerous.” The Brother- 
hood threatens “all foreign specialists 
in the Soviet Russian service—if you 
wish to be safe and sound, leave our 
Russia!” This organization collects 
money in America for white guards 
abroad ; it boasts of having transmitted 
large sums to Grand Duke Nicholas, 
Gen. Kutepov, Gen. Miller and Gen. 
Dietrichs in Belgrade, Paris and 
Shanghai. 

Similar groups of scoundrels mas- 
querading under high sounding titles 
exist in every large city in Europe, in 
Japan and China. They live on graft 
and murder and form the advance 
guard in all anti-Soviet plots. A good 
example of their “risky and dangerous” 
activities was the recent assassination 
of the French President Doumer by the 
white guard Gorgulov, planned with 
the aid of numerous organizations and 
abetted by the French police and mili- 
tary staff. Henri Barbusse accuses 
former Premier Tardieu and the Paris 
Chief of Police Chiappe as partners in 
the crime, which was committed with 
the avowed purpose of involving 
France and the Soviet Union in war. 

Sir Henri Deterding, president of 
Royal Dutch Shell and arch enemy of 
Soviet Russia is one of the mainstays 
of the white guard organizations in 
Europe. He is a sworn enemy of the 
Soviet Union since he failed to get 
hold. of the Russian oil fields and uses 
his own and the company’s vast wealth 
to foment trouble for the Soviet Gov- 
ernment, including economic boycott 
and armed intervention. 


War, Profit and Unemployment 


These attacks on the Soviet Union 
are inspired both by fear of a success- 
ful workers’ State and by the desire of 
the world imperialists to grab the 
vast natural resources of the Soviet 
Union. At a secret meeting in Paris 
a short time ago W. Riabushinsky, 
a former monarchist and wealthy 
Russian manufacturer, presented 


this bait to the world imperialists: 


“The invasion of Russia is the most attrac- 
tive piece of business I know of. By invest- 
ing a billion rubles in a war on Russia we 
can make a profit of at least five billions, or 
a return of 800 per cent of the investment. 
An army of a million men can do the job, 
and this is a good thing in itself since it will 
reduce by that much the number of unem- 
ployed in Europe.” 


Secretary of Labor Doak and other 
high officials hobnob with the white 
guards. Mr. Corsi, immigration com- 
missioner at Ellis Island, was a guest of 
honor at one of the recent white guard 
gatherings in New York. Secretary 
Doak calied a conference of anti-Soviet 
organizations in Washington on July 7, 
at which a committee was organized 
with Doak at the head, whose chief 
purpose is the hounding of Com- 
munists. The infamous Dies Bill, in- 
spired by Fish and Woll and recently 
passed by the House of Representa- 
tives, aims at the deportation of Com- 
munists and militant foreign-born 
workers, while’ it encourages white 
guard terrorist organizations to pursue 
their vicious propaganda for the over- 
throw of the Soviet Government. 


Japanese militarists have been mak- 
ing use of the white guards in Man- 
churia and even in Europe, in the war 
against China and preparations for in- 
tervention in the Soviet Union. Thus 
the Tokio fascist Okada Mukio says 
openly: “If we are asked for the rea- 
son of war on Russia, we shall have no 
difficulty about it—the white guards 
will attend to this for us.” These vul- 
tures are determined to embroil the 
world in wholesale slaughter. The 
butcher Semenov, white guard Cos- 
sack General, is even now carrying out 
the orders of Japan in the drive against 
Jehol and Inner Mongolia. White 
guard bands in Manchuria, Chechoslo- 
vakia, Rumania, France and the United 
States, directed by the white guard 
Gen. Miller in Paris, with the support 
of the governments of these countries, 
are executing military maneuvers in 
preparation for war. 


Certain “socialist” leaders in the 
United States, together with European 
“socialists” such as Vandervelde and 
Blum, are lending direct support to 
the white guards the world over in 
lying about the Soviet Union and pre- 
paring the ground for an imperialist 
war. Hillquit, chairman of the Social- 
ist Party, declared at a meeting of 


(Continued on page 15) 
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RED AIR WAVES 
By MANUEL DUBINSKY 


In 1924 the Popov station in Moscow started the de- 
velopment of what has become the most powerful radio 
network in the world. There are now fifteen major 
radio channels in the Soviet Union, while seven inter- 
national channels carry daily communications between 
Moscow and New York, Paris, Berlin, Vienna, Angora, 
Rome, Big broadcasting stations are in operation in all 
parts of the U.S.S.R. During 1932 three new 100 kilo- 
watt stations will be completed, and construction has be- 
gun on a super-station of 500 kwt., which will be the 
largest known to the radio world. 

Radio equipment factories are increasing their output 
in response to the rapidly developing demand of Soviet 
workers and peasants, eager for the education and enter- 
tainment brought their homes, clubs, parks, reading 
rooms and meeting places. The Svetlana plant at Lenin- 
grad has recently completed the manufacture of the first 
250 kwt. amplifying tube, largest of its kind ever pro- 
duced. Other plants for the mass production of receiv- 
ing sets have been completed recently or are going up; 
one is to have a capacity of a million sets annually. 

Research laboratories have been constructed to work 
in conjunction with these factories, for the improvement 
of radio technique and the invention of new devices. A 
Radio Center in Moscow, with a big experimental Jab- 
oratory, will be finished in 1933. 

Sixty languages are used in broadcasting. Each sta- 
tion adopts its program to the cultural needs of its au- 
dience. The use of the radio in the Soviet Union is 
restricted to educational purposes—commercial broad- 
casting and advertising is unknown. 

Unique to the Soviet Union is the Radio Newspaper ; 
listeners on far-off Siberian steppes, on the far-flung 
Soviet frontiers, are kept informed in detail about what 
is happening throughout the world. 

Programs from operas, theatres, concert and lecture 
halls are regularly broadcasted. Folk music is popular 
and the wierd melodies of remote tribes, not often heard 
outside the boundaries of the autonomous republics of 
the national minorities, are put “on the air.” 

Great strides have been made in the use of the radio 
as an instrument of education. Lectures are broadcast 
from universities and technical institutes; there are spe- 
cial educational courses for housewives; literary hours 
in which books and plays are reviewed; and regular 
courses are taught by the Workers’ and Peasants’ Radio 


(Continued on page 15) 
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From the kindergarten to the university, education in the Soviet Union is closely , 
constructive, creative projects that have’ educational and social value, 


THE CULTURA 


By JOSEPH 


The past fifteen years have witnessed in the Soviet Union a cultural 
revolution which has signified nothing less than the transformation of 
an entire nation. There has been not only an unprecedented meta- 
morphosis in the knowledge, concepts and habits of 160,000,000 people, 
but the creation of new cultural values. The center and symbol of this 
cultural revolution is the worker who, in his advance towards new 
goals, lifts the peasant with him. 

Lenin emphasized the immense scope of the cultural revolution 
again and again: 

“A cultural revolution is a long drawn out and difficult period of per- 
sistent work in all fields, from the alphabet to astronomy, from bathtubs to 
air-fleets, from trade schools to academies of fine arts, from the abolition of 
the old-fashioned forms of agriculture to the establishment of factories for 
artificial fertilizers, from top to bottom in all fields, everywhere there must be 
a seething of constant, uninterrupted. toil, not only in. cultural. institutions, 
schools and universities, libraries and factories, but throughout the entire 
country at every worker’s bench. Otherwise the work will not be successful. 
The millions of the population must participate, for the work must be collec- 
tive in character and the majority must help under the leadership of ihe 
working class. Only such work can bear the proud name of the cultural 
revolution which is necessary for the attainment 6f Communism.” 


The cultural revolution is following four general lines: (1) Raising 
the level of the social and political activities of the workers and peasants 
by drawing them into the administration of the state and of national 
economy ; this is the base of all Soviet culture, and the key to Soviet 
education and art; (2) the abolition of illiteracy, the introduction of 
compulsory education and the extension of schools and other institu- 
tions; (3) improving the skill of the workers by a thorough system of 
industrial education; and (4) training managers and technicians from 
among the ranks of the workers. 


Cultural Soldiers 
In carrying out this task Soviet education had to overcome many obstacles 
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d up with life in the factories and farms. Children of all ages participate in 
otes right and left show former Bezprizorni learning trades. 


REVOLUTION 
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Prerited from the old régime: the cultural backwardness of the people; the 
scantiness of school facilities; the inadequacy of the majority of teachers for 
handling the problem of the new era; the sabotage of old régime instructors in 
the secondary schools and universities. But with the development of the Soviet 
régime and the expansion of national economy, the teaching staffs accepted the 
viewpoint of the working class. At present there are 1,000,000 “educational work- 
ers” employed as teachers in the schools, universities and technical institutions 
and as librarians, curators of museums, etc., and about 3,000,000 voluntary “edu- 
cational workers” who participate in the nation-wide campaign to abolish illiteracy 
and spread universal education. These “cultural soldiers” in education are similar 
to the “shock brigades” in industry, and have developed new educational forms. 


Conquest of Culture—Part of Five-Year Plan 

The cultural advance of the Soviet workers and peasants has proceeded on a 
planned basis as part of the general planning system. “The Five-Year Plan of 
gocialist construction,” the fifteenth congress of the Communist Party declared, 
“must recognize the necessity of the decisive raising of the cultural level of both 
the city and the village population, the development of national cultures among 
the peoples of the Union, and the inclusion of the plan of cultural construction as 
an inseparable part of the general plan for the Socialist construction of the 
Soviet Union. At the basis of the program of cultural construction must be 
placed those tasks of public education which will insure the cultural growth of 
the wide masses of workers and peasants.” 


Training Worker-Scientists 

In order to coordinate economic development the Soviet Union has found it 
indispensable to plan the development of scientific technique upon which increased 
labor productivity depends. Mastering and developing technique involves the 
planning of scientific research and invention. For a number of reasons this was 
impossible until recently. However, an important step in this field was taken in 
April, 1931, at the All-Union Conference for the Planning of Scientific Research 
Bork where plans were discussed for training scientists from among the working 

ass and developing the already tremendous interest of the workers in science 
and invention. 

V. V. Kuibyshev, head of the State Planning Commission, formulated the 
government’s attitude toward this problem as follows: “The solution of all the 
Problems confronting our scientific workers require the mastery of technology 

(Continued on page 15) 
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mIEDUCATION IN THE SOVIET Ut 


(These photos show eleven phases of education in eleven schools, factories and farms all over the Soviet land. The Soviet Govern 

ipercentage of the national income on education than any other nation. A cultural revolution is taking place. Nowhere in the 

eager for knowledge, given such facilities for learning as in the U.S.S.R. Emphasis is placed upon polytechnical training. There ight 

between school and factory and farm. Students continually visit thé Soukhoz, Kolkhoz and the shop and the advanced workers and 

questions, giving them an understanding of the scientific basis of industry and agriculture. School attendance in the U.S.S.R. embr 

population as contrasted with 29 per cent in the U.S. “Poor” Russia spends nearly 11 per cent of its national income on Education; “| 
spent only 4 per cent ! 





Children are cultural soldiers in the fight against illiteracy especially 
in backward regions such as Turcomenia. 





ticing for their future jobs as construction engineers—in sae S ie 
a créche attached to a factory in Leningrad. ’ ee, Se .s ; Young builde 
There are 5 million children in Soviet Kindergartens! Bs ‘ai 








Russians, Kazaks, Uzbeks, Mongolians, Bashkirs, Lapps—183 nationalities—enjoy equal educational as well as economic and political equality as the material 
and cultural level is raised higher and higher in the federation of free, autonomous Socialist Soviet Republics. 
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The radio, microscope and other scientific devices, unknown to workers 
and peasants in Tsarist days, play an important role in: education. 
Invention has become a mass movement in the U.S.S.R. 





hy happy children who will be future collective farmers—a kinder- Liquidation of illiteracy among the national minorities is a big job that is 
garten at a Kolkhoz in Moldavia. nearing completion—Tadjik women learning to read. 








FILM PROPAGANDA 


SOVIET OR HOLLYWOOD BRAND 


By NATHANIEL BUCHWALD 


Some of -you have been denied the oppor- 
tunity of seeing Soviet movies, others have 
had more than one occasion to see and ad- 
mire the world-famous masterpieces of the 
Soviet screen. But all of you are familiar 
with the standard formula the American film- 
reviewers apply in judging Soviet films. The 
formula invariably runs like this: artistically 
the film is fine, the acting is excellent, the 
production is original, the photography is 


superb, etc. BUT—the propaganda spoils it 
all. Some of the more “broad-minded” re- 
viewers are even willing to forgive the 


propaganda in the Soviet movies because of 
their high artistic merit, but always you will 
find, either expressed or implied, the idea 
that American films are in at least one par- 
ticular superior to the Soviet cinema output: 
the Hollywood pictures are free of any kind 
of propaganda. They are straight “enter- 
tainment,” straight “art” or straight “hokum,” 
as the case may be, but they are not prop- 
aganda. 

We know exactly what the film-reviewers 
mean by “propaganda” in the Soviet movies: 
they mean the basic idea that animates the 
picture and is communicated to the audience. 
Generally this basic idea has to do with 
problems concerning the masses of the pop- 
ulation of the U.S.S.R. As often as not, the 
old is contrasted with the new in order to 


bring to the audience the full meaning of the 
change that has taken place in Russia. Prob- 
lems of reconstruction are put to the fore in 
the Soviet films, and collective effort along 
socialist lines is frequently contrasted with 
individual effort. The basic ideas of the 
Soviet regime and of socialist reconstruction 
are thus clarified, simplified, dramatized and 
given artistic eloquence through the medium 
of the screen. In the finest sense of the word 
such films are entertaining, but over and 
above the entertainment-value stands out the 
educational, the artistically revealing power 
of the great Soviet films. 

Now, if the American critics were in the 
habit of being honest with themselves and if 
they could afford to be honest with their 
readers, they would probably admit that their 
objection is not to propaganda in general but 
to the contents of the Soviet films in par- 
ticular. It is a commonplace to say that all 
art is propaganda in its final analysis. But 
even in the ordinary sense of the word, prop- 
aganda is the very essence of American films. 
There is not a Hollywood product but con- 
tains a moral, expressed or implied. There 
is not a “thriller” but aims at impressing the 
audience with a certain point of view. Yet 
American critics do not object to such do- 
mestic propaganda because they take it for 
granted, they are not in a mood to quarrel 








































One of the results of the atrocious 
conditions existing in Tsarist Russia 
was that there was more blind people 
there than in any other country of 
Europe or America. The improvement 
in the material and cultural condi- 
tions since the Revolution has tre- 
mendously decreased the number of 
blind people. The blind now enjoy 
equal economic, political and social 
rights with all other Soviet citizens 
and they are actively participating in 
the construction of Socialism. At the 
end of 1932 there will be 50,000 
blind persons working in over 60 
different branches of industry and 
agriculture, as a result of a very 
thorough educational course reaching 
to higher education. The radio is 
extensively used in the education of 
the blind. IWiteracy among the blind 
has been almost completely liquidated. 






with its substance. Yet even American critics 
are frequently forced to admit that the film is 
a powerful medium of propaganda and that 
the film-makers use this medium to the limit 
for the purpose of spreading certain ideas. In 


this sense the pernicious influence of the 
Hollywood films is very great. Crook melo- 
dramas and thrillers of vice and adventure 
have undoubtedly contributed toward the 
spread of crime. The gangster and the 
racketeer are frequently made into “heroes,” 
the orgies of the underworld or the drunken 
revels of the rich roués are surrounded with 
a halo of “high life’ and are made an object 
of envy and emulation on the part of the 
audience. The man who made a million is 
glorified as the highest type in society. The 
woes of the love-lorn queen or duchess or 
high-priced mistress, with whom the masses 
of the American people have nothing in com- 
mon, are offered as instances of “real life.” 
The most unreal, the most absurd inventions 
and subterfuges are offered as “life” and are 
calculated to. give the audience in illusion 
what they lack in reality. The basic moral 
precepts of the present system of society are 
preached by way of example and the au- 
dience is mobilized on the side of “virtue” 
against sin, on the side of the hero against 
the villain, on the side of the accepted social 
and economic order against any attempt to 
change it. If this is not propaganda, then 
the word has no meaning at all or else is 
reserved as a special cuss-word against an 
ideology that runs counter to the interests 
of the prevailing social order and its ruling 
class. 

The Soviet films are in the finest sense of 
the word propaganda films. And it is pre- 
cisely because they have an important mes- 
sage to convey that the directors of the 
Soviet cinema are so concerned about the 
artistic side of their work. For art is, after 
all, a manner and a method of stating some- 
thing that counts. The kind of criticism that 
accepts the Soviet film-art and rejects its 
“propaganda” is bourgeois-criticism which 
supports capitalist propaganda but will have 
none of the other. 

In this country we have not seen the 
Soviet cinema at its best, because of the 
political and artistic censorship. Nor are 
Soviet films universally excellent. Un- 
doubtedly there’ are in the Soviet Union 
many run-of-the-mill films that do not come 
up to the standard of “Potemkin,” “Old and 
New,” “The End of St. Petersburgh,” 
“China Express,” or “The Road to Life.” 
But the great masterpieces of the Soviet 
screen are great not only by virtue of their 
artistry but also and mainly by virtue of the 
great, sweeping messages they contain and 
project to the audience.. While Russian 
films have achieved the highest standing in 
the realm of art, their influence in the realm 
of social education is vastly greater and 
more important. It is well that the film art 
in Soviet Russia has been developed to such 
dominating heights: it helps to bring home 
the meaning of the great social change, of 
the beginning of a new life for mankind not 
only to the Russian masses, but also to the 
millions abroad who are eager to learn of 
the true meaning of the change that is trans- 
forming the face of one-sixth of the globe. 








A particularly vicious example of anti- 
Soviet propaganda is the movie “For- 
gotten Commandments” now being 
shown throughout the U. S. 





















PAID WHILE 
LEARNING 


By JOHN D. HERRON 


The contrast between what is happening 
in the field of education in America and in 
the Soviet Union is startling. Everywhere 
we went, at Lugansk, at Dniepropetrovsk and 
elsewhere the elementary and high schools, 
the technicums and technical institutes and 
factory schools were crowded with eager 
students, young and old; and new educa- 
tional institutes were going up. Higher edu- 
cation is not reserved for a favored few as 
in capitalist countries. 

Every student in a technicum or university 
is a worker, but we did not find cases here, 
so common in the U. S. of young men study- 
ing to become engineers or doctors forced to 
work in restaurants or department stores to 
pay for their education. 

Here theory and practice are blended to 
the utmost. A student studying to become 
an engineer in a locomotive factory will 
spend part of his time acquiring practice at 
such a factory. 

At the Lugansk Agricultural Institute, we 
were told of a splendid example of student 
ability. The Gigant State Farm asked the 
institute to send some students to help or- 
ganize the work and eradicate illiteracy. <A 
brigade immediately set out for the farm. 
When the group arrived, however, it elicited 
a great deal of laughter from the workers 
and technicians because of the youth and in- 
experience of its members. 

But in the course of a few months they 
had carried out their task so well that when 
they left they were given a rousing send-off. 

The building institute at Dniepropetrovsk, 
of great architectural originality, with im- 
mense windows and large, well-lit rooms, 
interested us particularly. We learned that 
due to a shortage of building workers, the 
whole place, from the ground up, had been 
built by the students themselves. Although 
the institute was not as yet completed, it was 
already in use—a real factory university. 

It would be difficult to imagine a group of 
American students settling down to build 
their own university. Nowhere could we find 
in the U. S. that tremendous urge towards 
self-improvement and social service which is 
so characteristic of the young men and 
women in the Soviet Union. Yet although 
they take pride in their accomplishments, it 
all seems to them a matter of course. 

We were naturally interested in the ques- 
tion of discipline. We learned that disci- 
pline was mainly in the hands of the stu- 
dents themselves. Our question as_ to 
whether there were any cases of insubordi- 
nation was received with surprise. Discipline 
is a matter of course, we were told. It was 
inherent in the fact that students know what 
they are doing and what they want. But 
this does not mean that there is no organized 
supervision. 

One of the important Soviet contributions 
to education is the Brigade-Laboratory meth- 
od of learning which we found employed in 
all schools. The students are divided into 
groups or brigades of four or five. At the 
head of each is a brigader, usually the best 
student in the group. Every ten days or so, 
the leader is given a plan of study-material 
to be covered within that time—and the 
group as a whole works on this material. 
The duty of the professor in his lectures is 



























The Red Army is a School of Socialist Construction. Watch for article on Red Soldiers as 
Shock Brigaders in October issue. 





only to clarify certain difficult points and to 
be at hand when the brigade needs help. 
The brigade as a whole is responsible for 
the quality of the work of the individual 
members. 

The material welfare of the student is not 
neglected by the government. From 75 to 80 
per cent of the students receive stipends 
ranging from 55 to 190 rubles per month, ac- 
cording to the year the student is in. Added 
to this is the wage he receives as a worker 
when he is in the factory. Rooms in dormi- 
tories are provided at a nominal sum, about 
five rubles per month, and the food in the 
student restaurants is very cheap, costing 
about 50 kopeks a dinner. Usually the stu- 
dents are supplied with food and other neces- 
sities through a student collective, where they 
pay a certain sum (in most cases 32 rubles 
per month). Students are also sent to sum- 
mer resorts either free of charge or for a 
very small sum. They also receive reduced 
rates for theatres, movies, trains and 
trolleys. 

A girl student told us simply: “We do 
not consider education apart from practice 
in building socialism. Students in the Soviet 
schools are active fighters on the -cultural 
and economic fronts. In the institutes and 
technicums thousands of young workers and 
peasants are trained to become engineers, 
technicians, teachers, agronomists, and take 
their places on the front of Socialist con- 
struction, which is in-need of the technical 
education of its own proletarian intelligent- 
Zia. 

“All this we do with great enthusism, with 
willingness, since we know everything is ours, 
that we work for ourselves. It is not an easy 
task, but it is gladly carried on in the spirit 
of class struggle.” 


John D. Herron is chairman of a delega- 
tion from the National Students League 
which has just completed a tour of educa- 
tional institutions in the Soviet Union. This 
article, part of their report, was published in 
the Moscow Daily News. 


START NOW GETTING GREETINGS 
FOR THE NOVEMBER ISSUE 


Cur November issue will be a special num- 
ber celebrating the November Revolution and 
the achievements of the 15 years of prole- 
tarian rule, the completion of the first Five- 
Year plan and the launching of the second 
which will root out the remnants of capital- 
ism and build a classless Socialist society. 
The number of pages will be increased; how 
much depends upon how many greetings we 
get. Every branch of the F.S.U. is asked to 
send in greetings to be printed in the maga- 
zine—the minimum expected from each 
branch is’ $10. Individual members and 
subscribers are asked to send in at least $1. 
However, dimes and quarters will help. 
Names will be printed. In addition every 
friend should solicit greetings from every 
possible source. Mimeographed lists for sig- 
natures will be sent you upon request. Visit 
all workers organizations and get their greet- 
ings. Mobilize your forces for a house-to- 
house canvass. 


CALIFORNIA WINS! 


Of all branches_of the F.S.U., Los Angeles 
and San Francisco have responded best to our 
appeal to save the magazine from suspen- 
sion by paying up their debts during the rast 
month. The literature agents there, Comrade 
Movshovitch and Comrade Rohman, have done 
good work in mobilizing their forces for the 
sale of Soviet Russia ‘Popay. ~-They have 
not only paid for all August copies, but have 
wiped out the old debts. This despite the 
police terrorism there. 

Other branches can do as well. Detroit! 
Boston! Philadelphia! Chicago! Seattle! 
Cleveland! New York! What are YOU 
doing to help pull the magazine out of the 
financial hole? You are lagging behind. You 
are hindering our growth. Get busy! 











All photos of Soviet Russia from So- 
viet Photo Agency, 11 West 42nd 
Street, New York, N. Y. 
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FROM GEO. G. McDOWELL, 
ZERNO SOVKHOZ, NO. 2, 
VERBLUD, U.S.S.R. 


I was born in the United States of old line 


conservative American stock and worked 
twenty years in America. I will soon com- 
plete my ninth year in Soviet Russia. The 
conditions of the workers here are infinitely 
better than the conditions of the workers in 
any capitalist countries to-day, with the pos- 
sible exception of certain items of food and 
housing in some cases. In the matter of food 
we are deliberately making sacrifices so that 
there will be more for export and more 
money to buy machines, material and expert 
service that we so greatly need in our new 
industries. 

The allegation that labor is forced in 
Soviet Russia is a bare-faced falsehood. 
Workers are as free to come and go from 
one job to another as in balmiest boom 
days I ever saw in Western United States, 
and when they quit one job there are dozens 
of others to go to. This freedom is true of 
every one except Komsomols and Party 
members who are subjected to a stricter dis- 
cipline which they have each voluntarily 
taken upon themselves. 

As to forced labor—the nearest in my ex- 
perience that I have come to was in Amer- 
ica; in Denver at a smelter for the Gugen- 
heims where we worked 12 hours a day and 
seven days a week with no vacations. If I 
had known that I had to continue indefinite- 
ly at that work I would have gone straight 
away and jumped into one of the furnaces 
to end the misery at once. Another time I 
worked for a pair of slave driving pirates 
named Naylor and Norlin at Lewiston, 
Idaho, who with the unrestrained power to 
fire men at will, and with an employment 
office as dishonest as themselves, to send a 
new batch of men every morning from Spo- 
kane, forced, terrorized and robbed workers 
worse than any others that I have ever 
known. I have never known of any place in 
Soviet Russia where workers have been 
treated in a manner that even remotely ap- 
proached these two for slavery, forced labor 
or terrorizing and robbing the worker. No 
foreman anywhere in Soviet Russia can fire 
a worker without giving cause and only 
through a regular and rather tedious process. 

Now with business going only 54 per cent 
of normal in America where you have the 
benefit of all the efficiency experts in busi- 
ness management to help you along and with 
our Soviet business going ahead at around 
200 per cent of normal figures from the same 
date, 1928, and with only plain workers to 










President of the United States. 


For whom will they vote? 


from the Presidential candidates. 


higher material and cultural level. 





TO OUR READERS 


Every four years a great farce is staged on the American scene—the election of a 
Millions of voters will go to the polls on November 8th. 
Among them will be a great many whose interest in Soviet Russia is keen and friendly. 
Does Mr. Hoover express their interest and ideas in regard 
to the Soviet Union or does Gov. Roosevelt or Thomas or Foster? We are asking the Presi- 
dential candidates for a statement of their position on the Russian question. 
workers and friends of the Soviet Union to write us letters such as the one from C.J.P.; 
which Party best represents your views? For what candidate should a friend of the Soviet 
Union vote? We shall print such letters in the October issue, together with the statements 


To commemorate the 15th Anniversary of the Revolution on November 7th, 1917, we 
are planning an enlarged edition of SOVIET RUSSIA TODAY with important articles 
and new photographs from the Soviet Union on fifteen years of Socialist construction, an 
outline of the Second Five-Year Plan, the results of fifteen years of proletarian rule in a 


We want letters from American workers and farmers for this issue. 
briefly and concretely of your experiences and struggles, what you think of Soviet Russia, 
what you are doing to defend it, to build the F.S.U. and SOVIET RUSSIA TODAY. 
We should like to hear from those who. have visited the Soviet Union and shall be glad to 


publish short articles on their experiefites there. 


We also ask 


Write to us 
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manage our industry—I tell you, that you 
are paying too damned much to a set of bur- 
glars for mismanagement. It’s high time you 
fired the whole bunch and tried management 
by producers instead of pirates. 

Snap out of it! Compare 54 per cent for 
private management and 200 per cent for 
worker management. Get a little stiffening 
in your backbone—a little reliance on your- 
selves. A nation of backward workers, with 
not half your advantages, and an infinitely 
harder task to accomplish are putting you to 
shame. Nothing can permanently better your 
conditions but your own efforts guided by a 
Communist Party along the path that leads 
to Socialism and the common good. 

Believe in your class and get out and do 
your utmost to elect Foster and Ford for 
your next President and Vice-President. If 
you had a workers’ and farmers’ government 
like that in the U.S.S.R. you would not be 
in the midst of a crisis with widespread 
misery and mass unemployment, with war 
clouds on the horizon. 


FROM C. J. P., 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 

I have never been to Soviet Russia, but 
your magazine makes me want to go. 
Soviet Russia Topay is an inspiration; I 
read every word of it. 

The stories about Russia which I see in 
my home paper make me sick. I used to be- 
lieve these lies, but no more. I realize that 
Soviet Russia is a land where the workers 
got together and abolished the capitalist sys- 
tem, and are now trying to build up the in- 
dustries and the farms for the benefit of all 
the people. 

Here I have been slaving all my life, first 
on a farm and later in a steel mill. And 
what have I got? After 25 years of hard 
labor I was thrown out of work by the boss, 
who expects me to beg or starve, without 
protest. Can I see any future for my chil- 
dren? But in Russia a man does not have 
to worry about his job, because the workers 
themselves own the industries and when they 
become old they are retired on a pension, It 
is wonderful to know that there is really a 
country where workingmen live without fear 
of bosses, free from the fear of being fired, 
of sickness and old age. 

I sure would like to see this system estab- 
lished in America. I think we must get be- 


hind Foster and Ford, the leaders of the 


only party that fights every day for the 
workers in this country as well as for the 
workers in the Soviet Union. 


FROM C. J: RUBEN, DULUTH, MINN. 
“Your magazine is O.K. Would like more 
pictures. Some readers complain of general 
C.P. propaganda in same. Statements of 
non-communistic men of note in favor of 
U.S.S.R. should be given most attention. By 
showing that U.S.S.R. fights for peace such 
elements could possibly be drawn into F.S.U. 


FROM AN 88-YEAR-OLD MEMBER, 
MOSES OPPENHEIMER, N. Y. C. 

“T resigned years ago from the Socialist 
Party and its futility. I read Abe Cahan’s 
Vorwarts in order to keep track of the base- 
ness and treachery to which a section of the 
former rebels is falling from day to day.” 


FROM A 16-YEAR-OLD FRIEND OF THE 
SOVIET UNION, DOUGLAS McNAMEE, 
VENICE, CALIF. 

“T am 16—and representative of the young 
American proletariat. The past year I have 
read all I could about the U.S.S.R. The con- 
clusion reached inclines me toward Com- 
munism. Would like to get in touch with 
some Russian youth in the Soviet Union.” 


FROM ROMAIN ROLLAND: 

“T want to thank you for your letter and 
the two issues of your magazine, which 
seem to me very well made-up and extremely 
interesting. 

“Whenever I have an article which would 
suit the magazine, I shall send it to you.” 


FROM HENRI BARBUSSE: 

“I am very happy to learn from you of 
the steady growth of your excellent maga- 
zine, Soviet Russta Topay, and I agree in 
principle to collaborate. However, since I 
have not been to the Soviet Union in two 
years, and I am not sufficiently informed of 
the most recent events in the Soviet Union, 
I should prefer to wait until sometime later 
before sending you an article.” 





Maxim Gorky completes in September 40 
years of literary activity. The Soviet Union 
will celebrate this event by publication of the 
complete works of Gorky, and separate vol- 
umes in large special editions. Sovier Rus- 
sta Topay in the name of thousands of 
Friends of the Soviet Union in the U. S. 
greets Maxim Gorky and hails his unceasing 
efforts on behalf of the Soviet workers and 
peasants, and against imperialist war. 

Gorky has promised to contribute articles 
to SOVIET RUSSIA TODAY. 
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Read This Letter: What Do YOU Think? 


This letter from L. M. points out serious 
shortcomings in the work of the F.S.U. 
branches. We urge secretaries and members 
to comment on this letter and we will wel- 
come more such letters of self-criticism: 

“IT will briefly explain the average meeting 
of the F.S.U. I have attended. 

“IT attend a weekly meeting at 8 P.M. 
There is a small crowd waiting and I take a 
seat with the others. The secretary and 
other officers and friends gather in one cor- 
ner of the room and talk and laugh until 
about nine. We are getting rather tired and 
are glad when they decide to open the meet- 
ing at nine. I notice they elect a new chair- 
man every time and that they do not respect 
the value of parliamentary law. The chair- 
man starts the meeting by reading a lot of 
letters and then other business is argued 
awhile. The secretary interrupts the meet- 
ing with the dictatorial spirit of a Mussolini 
and lectures the audience about not attend- 
ing more often, about the members not pay- 
ing their dues, and tries to force the audience 
to buy a lot of back issues of Sovrer Russia 
Topay, and literature of the Communist 
Party. It is now about 10:30 and a Com- 
munist gets up and gives an organizational 
speech for the Communist Party, telling how 
rotten conditions are and how the men have 
to work for 20c an hour on the farms, but 
not saying a word about Russia. He talks 
an hour or two and they end after midnight 
by singing some Communist songs. 

“Comrades, you will agree with me that 


unless one loves the cause of the F.S.U. he 
would never sit through one of those meet- 
ings, to say nothing of returning for another 
one. As I am a member I decided I would 
suggest a few things and I was very quickly 
shown. who had power; although the au- 
dience gave me good applause. The fact is 
clear that it is up to the National Executive 
Committee to do something. 

“There are so many wonderful happenings 
in Russia to tell the people about, it seems a 
shame for the F.S.U. to neglect their oppor- 
tunities. In view of the fact that there is a 
growing curiosity and interest and there are 
a great many misleading statements being 
made about Russia and the wonderful truths 
to be told about that country’s progress, the 
F.S.U. has a very responsible and important 
work to do. 

“If branches of the F.S.U. would estab- 
lish themselves on dependable merits and 
hold orderly and informative meetings the 
public could not help but be attracted. And 
in an indirect way we could befriend the 
Communist Party. Meetings of this kind 
would open a field for folks who are intelli- 
gently informed on Russia to travel and give 
lectures for the F.S.U. 

“Hoping this will enable you to bring 
about a better system of organization which 
will result in a decent respect for each and 
every member and promote the progress of 
this organization, I am 


“Comradely, 
me M.” 





CULTURAL REVOLUTION 
(Continued from page 9) 


and science by the masses. In that process 
the boundaries between physical and _ intel- 
lectual labor will be gradually removed. 
Only when millions participate in scientific 
creation, only then shall we be able to make 
use of these advantages which we possess 
over the capitalist world with regard to 
science and scientific invention.” 


Making All Soviet Citizens Active Participants 
in the Building of Socialism 


The emancipation of women, the liberation 
of the national minorities, the industrializa- 
tion of agriculture and the collectivization of 
the peasantry have changed the social and 
historic role of these groups of the popula- 
tion. Women, peasants, and members of the 
many minor races and nationalities which in- 
habit the Soviet Union are active in all 
spheres of life. They are to be found in fac- 
tories, trade unions, government posts, scien- 
tific institutions, political organizations, lit- 
erature, etc. Women, for instance, consti- 
tuted 41 per cent of the total number of stu- 
dents who enrolled in Soviet universities dur- 
ing 1931, and 75 per cent of the total num- 
ber of students who enrolled in the medical 
courses. Of the total number of students 
who are preparing for teaching careers, 51 
per cent are women. 

“It is not only gigantic factories and 
powerful machines that are being created 
here,” Romain Rolland writes in his impres- 
sions of the Soviet Union, “but—and this I 
regard as the highest and finest achievement 
of all—millions of new people are being 
created, a whole generation of fearless, 
strong, healthy disinterested people, inspired 
by a burning faith in the new world.” 





Send your greetings for November issue 
immediately. 





Soviet Russia Topay announces that 
a number of internationally known 
writers have promised to contribute to 
future issues, including: 


Maxim Gorky Michael Gold 
Michael Koltzov Joseph Gollomb 
Henri Barbusse H. W. L. Dana 
Romain Rolland Scott Nearing 
Upton Sinclair Malcolm Cowley 
John Dos Passos Joshua Kunitz 
Joseph Freeman Paul Peters 











A CORRECTION 


Figures in table on page 3, August issue, 
showing increase in production in the Soviet 
Union, should read: 


1913 1932 
GOGb siaxccs 28.9 million tons...... 90 million 
Pig Iron ... 4.2 million tons...... 9 million 





RED AIR WAVES 
(Continued from page 7) 


University —the only one in the world. 

The radio has proved effective as part of 
the program for the re-education of prisoners 
—remaking criminals into good Soviet citi- 
zens. 

Radio in capitalist countries is another 
weapon against the workers: in the Soviet 
Union radio is a potent educational force in 
raising the cultural level of the masses, 
arousing enthusiasm for the fulfillment of the 
Five-Year Plan, enlarging their mental 
horizons, clarifying their political understand- 
ing, enriching their life, teaching them to be 
class conscious builders of Socialism. 


WHITE GUARDS 
(Continued from page 6) 


white guards and other enemies of the 
Soviet Union, held last year at Hotel 
Pennsylvania, that the Soviet Union is 
a despotism, ruled by a small band with 
the aid of bayonets and terror and 
that “this bloody rule is as reprehen- 
sible as a world war.” Now Hillquit 
welcomes the coming to power of the 
fascist Hitler—the arch enemy of the 
German working class and the Soviet 
Union. The same Hillquit, a short 
time ago, undertook to fight Soviet 
Russia on behalf of the expropriated 
oil barons. 

This holy company of imperialists, 
white guards, socialist leaders, and 
A. F. of L. officials are allied to smash 
the achievements of the Revolution 
and with it the fight of the working 
class for Socialism the world over. 
Hillquit, Thomas, Vandervelde, Blum, 
Woll and Green, Djamgaroff and Sem- 
enov, Dies, Doak and Hoover all serve 
the house of Morgan and the world im- 
perialists. They are all links in one 
chain of enemies, encircling the Union 
of Soviets, the workers’ fatherland. 

What is your answer, friends of the 
Soviet Union? Bring your organized 
mass pressure against these enemies ‘of 
the Soviet workers, your enemies. 
Smash every link of the chain! De- 
mand the disbanding and expulsion of 
the white guard organizations. Demand 
that the United States Government 
stop its infamous policy of wholesale 
deportation. Workers in the A. F. of 
L. Unions, and members of the Social- 
ist Party! Repudiate your officials and 
demand that they stop their propaganda 
against the Soviet Union. Affiliate with 
the F.S.U. in a united front for the de- 
fense of the Soviet Union against im- 
pending imperialist war! 


OCTOBER ISSUE 


Shock Brigaders in Magnitogorsk and 
Kuznetstroy 


Socialist Competition— 
Liston M. Oak 


Udarniks of Steel—N. Mikhailov 

Red Army Shock Brigaders—Marcel 
Scherer 

Youth in the Soviet Union—A 
Kosarev 

Red Pioneers—Helen Kay 

Bezprizorni—vU.S.S.R. and U.S.A. 

New Music in the Soviet Union— 
Polianovsky 





The editors invite contributions from 
readers. Send in letters, articles, criti- 


cisms. 
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On August first, workers throughout the world demanded th 





receive relief. 


at shipments of munitions to Japan be stopped, and that the unemployed 





ORGANIZATION NOTES: 


What is Your Branch of the F. S. U. 
Doing? 


Boston, 611 Washington St.: Comrade Mal- 
linger reports that Boston and vicinity is be- 
coming a real factor in the important strug- 
gles of the working class, participating in all 
demonstrations and anti-war meetings, etc. 
Also that demonstrations were held at the 
water front where Japanese ships appear in 
frequent succession apparently to be loaded 
with munitions and war supplies. 

In spite of some of the difficulties en- 
countered by the F.S.U. organizer in Massa- 
chusetts, they are making a serious attempt 
with fairly good results and better promises 
for the future to put the F.S.U. in Massachu- 
setts on a sound basis organizationally and 
financially. 

In Wakefield, Lynn, Everett, Boston and 
in Quincy, a shipyard town, and other locali- 
ties, groups have been organized with good 
prospects of forming F.S.U. branches. The 
personal contact method is being used to 
draw active members into F.S.U. activities. 

Arrangements are made for Comrade 
Gancz, member of the A. F. of L. of New- 
port, R. I, and member of the May first 
delegation to the Soviet Union, to speak at 
A. F. of L. local union meetings in Massa- 
chusetts. The first two important groups to 
be approached are the shoe workers and the 
General Electric workers in West Lynn. 

Plans are being made for large indoor 
-Mass meetings, open air meetings and enter- 





tainments. 


San Francisco, 1179 Market St.: Comrade 
Paul Orr reports that the F.S.U. has its rami- 
fications in 14 towns and cities including one 
shop branch in San Francisco. The work of 
the F.S.U. there has its ups and downs but a 
definite upward swing is expected soon. 
Formation of branches as well as the activi- 
ties proper will take on definite shape and 
will bring more and better results, as the 
sentiment against war, and for recognition of 
the Soviet Union is growing, not alone among 
the workers but among the farmers of Cali- 
fornia as ‘well. 

The Southern California district of the 
a held a district conference on August 
13th. 


Meetings of the Yorkville Branch of the 
F.S.U. are held at the Labor Temple, 243 E. 
84th Street, on the first and third Thursdays 
of each month. Friends and sympathizers 
are invited to attend. 








Bangor, Me.: Louis Hindus writes: “An 
attempt of the cops to break up a meeting 
here failed miserably. The meeting was ar- 
ranged by the local branch of the Socialist 
Party, whose members are decidedly anti- 
Hillquit and pro-Soviet, and they listened to 
my lecture on the building of Socialism un- 
der the Five-Year Plan eagerly. The local 
newspapers, owned by the lumber interests, 
have been filled with lies about starvation 
and forced labor in the U.S.S.R. 

“A field organizer should be sent to Maine 
to continue the work among the lumberjacks 
and paper mill workers, who work part time 
for starvation wages, and among the dairy 
and truck farmers, who are being ruined by 
the declining prices of their product.” 





THE TECHNICAL BUREAU OF THE 


The Technical Bureau has been organized 
as a division of the Friends of the Soviet 
Union to render aid to engineers and workers 
in the U.S.S.R. in the solution of technical 
problems. 

Problems received from the Soviet Union 
are analyzed by a technical committee of the 
Bureau and assigned to engineer-members 
who are specialists in the respective fields in 
which these problems fall. Answers are 
checked and forwarded to the inquirer. A 
copy is also sent to the Soviet organization 
to which the particular problem pertains. 

A number of important problems have al- 
ready been received, and materials prepared 
by members have been transmitted to the 
Soviet Union. As the second Five-Year Plan 
gets under way, we expect to be a helpful 
agency in the solution of many of the prob- 
lems arising. 

The response to our call for members has 
been enthusiastic, and those who joined have 
shown a splendid willingness to undertake 
technical work without remuneration, in 
their spare time. We are confident of great 
increases in our membership as a larger num- 
ber of socially conscious engineers learn of 
the Bureau and its aims. 

Comrades, Engineers and Technicians! 
This is your opportunity to aid the workers 
of the Soviet Union in their efforts to build 
a classless, Socialist society of free and 
happy workers. Get in touch with us and 
we will write you in detail concerning the 
Bureau. 


Technical Bureau, F.S.U. 
Room 330, 799 Broadway, 
New York, N. Y. 








OUR NOVEMBER 7th 
DELEGATION 


When, on November 7th, the Soviet 
workers celebrate the 15th Anniversary 
of the Revolution and the completion 
of the Five-Year Plan in four years, 
worker delegates from all capitalist 
countries will celebrate with them. 

A strong American Delegation elect- 
ed by workers in the basic industries 
must be sent by the Friends of the 
Soviet Union to carry our greetings to 
the victorious Soviet workers and peas- 
ants who have abolished unemployment 
and are building Socialism with Bol- 
shevik speed; to hail the achievements 
of the first Five-Year Plan and the 
launching of the second Five-Year 
Plan which will conquer the remnants 
of capitalism so that it can never again 
take root in Soviet soil. Our delegates 
will tell the Russian proletariat that we 
i: America stand ready to defend the 
building of a classless society. 

Comrades! We are charged with the 
urgent task of carrying on a wide cam- 
these dele- 
It is neces- 


paign for the election of 
gates. The time is short. 
sary to develop our campaign with all 
speed and to give the election of dele- 
gates a different basis from past dele- 
gations. 

The November delegates must be 
elected by mass meetings of their fel- 
low workers in the basic industries: 
mining, transport, metal, textile, chemi- 
cal, marine. 


_ Start the campaign without delay 
and carry it into the shops. Throw 
all of the energy of the FSU into this 
important work. Elect a delegation 
that will be truly representative and 
that will demonstrate the strength of 
our support to the Soviet workers and 
which will be effective in building 
the FSU upon its return. 
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Marcel Scherer, National Secretary, FSU, addressing the August first anti-war demonstration on Union Square, New York. 





BOOKS 


REMAKERS OF MANKIND by Carleton 
Washburne. The John Day Co. $3.00. 


In this book Carleton Washburne, Super- 
intendent of the Winnetka, Ill. schools, and 
director of the Winnetka Teachers’ College, 
reviews the educational systems of eleven 
countries. After apologizing for speaking a 
good word for “the enemy” which is “a 
menace to the capitalist order,” Washburne 
explains that “an understanding of Russia is 
as vital to the enemies of Communism as to 
its friends,’ and then proceeds to give a 
sympathetic picture of the schools of the 
Soviet Union. 

He says that since the aim of Communism 
is the “elimination of exploitation,” and the 
development of a society free from classes, 
Russian education is directed to “the develop- 
ment of a collectivist state of mind in which 
the individual sees his own good intimately 
bound up with the good of society, in which 
his selfishness is enlarged to embrace the 
greater self represented by the collective. 
And the collective means the working class, 
which, in the future state of society conceived 
by the Communists, will embrace all man- 
kind. 

“The individual is to be developed, but as 
a part of the collective. The collective needs 
his originality, his talent, his initiative, for 
only through them can it be vital. But the 
individual must never be in opposition to the 
collective, nor must his welfare be considered 
isolated from it. 

“Education in Soviet Russia is not a mere 
matter of schools. Education means the or- 
ganization of all available forces for the com- 
munication of ideas and modification of hu- 
man behavior toward one positive and clear- 
ly seen end—the development of a classless 
society in which no exploitation can exist. 

“There is no question but that in Russia 
there is clearer vision as to the aims of edu- 
cation and a more thorough-going effort 
toward the achievement of these aims than 
in any other part of the world. As an ex- 
ample of what can be done in recreating 
human society through organized, well 
thought-out education toward a definitely en- 
visaged goal, Russia is an inspiring example 
to the rest of the world.” 


THE SOVIET WORKER. By Joseph Free- 
man. Liveright. $2.50. International Pub- 
lishers Popular Edition, $1.50. 

With the publication of Joseph Free- 
man’s book, we have a report which supple- 
ments Grinko’s “Five-Year Plan.” Where 
in the book of Grinko was given an outline 
of work to be done, a plan of action, Free- 
man reports on the accomplished task, the 
“Five-Year Plan in four.” Here we have 
400 pages crammed full of facts, figures, re- 
ports and references, giving to the reader 
a clear picture of what the Soviet Worker 
has done. Starting with a clear and concise 
chapter on the historical and economic back- 
grouid of Russia, then tracing the develop- 
ment of Soviet Economy through the war, 
revolution, War Communism, the Nep Pe- 
riod, to the development of the Five-Year 
Plan. 

Covering the entire field of Soviet Econ- 
omy, Freeman covers in detail the functions 
and importance of the Trade Unions and 
devotes a chapter to Wages, Hours and 
Labor Productivity, quoting official Soviet 
statistics. The myth of “Forced Labor” is 
again exploded. In the “Conquest of Cul- 
ture,” Freeman shows the tremendous strides 
made in the Soviet Union, and how the physi- 
cal and spiritual advancement of the Soviet 
Worker is keeping pace with their indus- 
trial advancement. On the whole one can- 
not help but see the difference between 
Planned Economy of the Workers’ State 
which makes for a fuller life for the work- 
ers through and by their industrial growth, 
and the anarchy of capitalism which gives 
the workers mass unemployment, wage-cuts 
and starvation. 

This book should be in the hands of every 
worker and Friend of the Soviet Union. The 
book is well written, and though it deals with 
apparent dry statistical matter, it is easy 
reading. It is a Hand-book which should 
be of great value to the educator and stu- 
dent, and the worker, showing him above 
all, what can be accomplished by his class. 


M.L.P. 
MACHINES AN'D MEN IN RUSSIA. By 


Louis Fischer. Harrison Smith, Inc. $2.50. 


In contrast to THE SOVIET WORKER, 
by Joseph Freeman, which is factual and 
filled with statistics, this volume by the Mos- 
cow correspondent of THE NATION is 


light, popular, and journalistic. There are 


plenty of: facts given about what is hap- 
pening in the Soviet Union, but it is pri- 
marily a compilation of the author’s mature 
opinions. Fischer interprets to the American 
reader the Five-Year Plan, the meaning of 
Bolshevism and of the dictatorship of the 
proletariat, the use of the machine in the 
creation of a Socialist society. 

Fischer covers his field rather thoroughly. 
He answers most of the questions and per- 
plexities that arise in the mind of the aver- 
age American as a result of conflicting re- 
ports given by a hostile press and by un- 
qualified writers. This is not a book written 
after spending a few days or weeks in the 
U.S.S.R., but an interpretation that has ten 
years of thorough study behind it, from an 
authority who understands both the U. S. 
and the U.S.S.R. The special terminology 
and nomenclature that has arisen around Bol- 
shevism, which is puzzling to many Amer- 
icans, is absent; one need not be an econ- 
omist for an appreciative reading of MA- 
CHINES AND MEN IN RUSSIA. 

Fischer does not paint the Soviet Union 
as a workers’ paradise where all is serenely 
beautiful; he deals with difficulties and 
shortcomings in transforming an enormous 
and backward country into an advanced mod- 
ern industrial society on a Socialist basis 
which will soon “overtake and outstrip the 
most advanced capitalist nations,” fulfilling 
the goal of Lenin embodied in the first and 
second Five-Year Plans. But Fischer has 
high praise for the extraordinary achieve- 
ments of Soviet workers under the leader- 
ship of the Communist Party. He says that 
the standard of living of the Soviet worker 
has risen tremendously in fifteen years and 
continues to rise as the hours of labor are 
shortened, general working conditions im- 
prove, and the productivity of labor in- 
creases. The workers who are building this 
new society are demanding and getting great 
material and cultural benefits from the Rev- 
olution and the Five-Year Plan. 

Fischer shows why Soviet Russia is the 
only industrial country which does not suffer 
from the world crisis; and why planned 
economy is possible only under Socialism. 
He answers the current lies about Russia and 
corrects a list of 91 popular misconceptions. 
His chapters about the freedom of national 
minorities, the position of the intelligentzia, 
the psychology of the workers, are illuminat- 
ing. 

Liston M. Oak. 
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‘WORKERS’ SCHOOL 


“TRAINING FOR THE CLASS STRUGGLES” 
35 E. 12th St., New York City Phone AL 4-1199 





10th Anniversary Year 


COURSES IN 


HISTORY OF THE RUSSIAN _ Trade Union Strategy 
REVOLUTION Revolutionary Journalism 


SOCIALIST CONSTRUCTION History of Class Struggles 
IN THE SOVIET UNION The Revolutionary Theatre 


Principles of Communism Public Speaking 
Political Economy RUSSIAN, English, etc., etc. 


Marxism —Leninism—Dialectic Correspondence Course in Fun- 
Materialism damentals of Communism 


Courses open to all workers 


Registration now open. Fall Term begins October 3rd 











SUBSCRIBE NOW! 


READ THE 


DAILY WORKER 


Do Your Share in the Drive for 
7,000 NEW YEARLY SUBS AND 
7,000 NEW BUNDLE ORDERS! 


With every new and renewed sub the DAILY 

WORKER offers a free premium. When you 

subscribe for the DAILY WORKER be sure 

to ask us for a list of these free premiums, and 
then take YOUR CHOICE. 


MORNING 


FREIHEIT 


Six Weeks Tour to Soviet Russia 


$255.00 


Excursion Details 


(1) 16 days in Soviet Russia 


(2) The following cities will be visited: Lenin- 
grad, Moscow, Odessa, Dnieprostroy, Jewish 
— District, Kharkov, Kiev, 

insk. 


(3) A special train has been chartered for the 
excursion for the entire trip. 


(4) Special theatrical performances and recep- 
tions for the excursion. 


(5) Special section in the Grand Stand celebrating 
the 15th Anniversary of the Revolution. 


(6) Arranged through the World Tourists. 
(7) Visits to Soviet institutions and factories. 


For Information and Registration 
Write to 


Morning Freiheit 
50 East 13th Street, New York, N. Y. 
ALgonquin 4-9481 
Offices in all large cities 














Phone TOmpkins Sq. 6-9554 


JOHN’S RESTAURANT 
SPECIALTY: ITALIAN DISHES 


A place with atmosphere where all radicals meet 
302 East 12th Street New York 


COMRADES—ARE YOU PLANNING TO 
GO TO THE SOVIET UNION? 


See the 


SQUARE DEAL ARMY AND NAVY STORE 
121 THIRD AVENUE NEW YORK, N. Y. 


2 doors south of 14th Street 


UNDERSELLS ALL 
Headquarters for all merchandise needed for going across. 
Full line men’s furnishings, Dress and Work clothes, 
Leather Coats, Windbreakers, Boots and Shoes, Raincoats, 
Bags and Trunks. 














Trade Union Picnic and Election Rally of 
the T. U. U. L. 


LABOR DAY, MONDAY, SEPTEMBER 5th 
PLEASANT BAY PARK 


Bronx Park train to 177th Street. Union Port Car to end 
of line. 


Tickets in advance, 25c. At gate, 35c. 


Phone ALgonquin 4-9128 
V. KRUGLAK 
Immigration Specialist Interpreter and Translator 
NOTARY PUBLIC—Free Information 
151 Avenue A Cor. 10th Street New York City 

















INTERNATIONAL 
LABOR DEFENSE PICNIC 
AUGUST 28th, PLEASANT BAY PARK 


Bronx Park train to 177th Street 
Union Port Car to end of line. 








Become a Subscriber to 


THE COMMUNIST 


Keep yourself informed as to the Marxist-Leninist analysis of current 
events, the international situation, and the clear and authoritative 
statement of Communist tasks, policy and strategy in every field of 
the class struggle. 

PUBLISHED MONTHLY 
Per copy, 20c : One Year, $2 
Combination Subscription 


with SOVIET RUSSIA TODAY, $2.50 


THE COMMUNIST 


P. O. Box 148, Sta. D New York City 
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EDUCATION IN THE SOVIET 
UNION—RECENT BOOKS 
AND PAMPHLETS 


1. PROTECTION OF WOMEN AND CHBHIL- 
DREN IN Soviet Russ1a—by Alice 
Withrow Field, Dutton ......... $3.00 

2. THE New EDUCATION IN THE SOVIET 
RepusLtic—by Albert P. Pinke- 
ViCN, FORM BRIO ccc cen cceecewows 4.00 

3. New Minps: New Men?’ THE 
EMERGENCE OF THE Soviet CITI- 
ZEN—by Thomas Woody, Mac- 
Hs cdcanadcn sec autbsedananes 4.00 

4. THe Soviet CHALLENGE TO AMER- 
1cA—by George S. Counts, John 
DOW oC Siss.0 es Canta vot wanauecseees 4.00 

5. MACHINES AND MEN 1N Russ1A— 
by Louis Fischer, Harrison Smith 2.50 

6. THE Soviet WorkKEer—by Joseph 
Freeman,. .DIvevight «4 os cdes0c< 2.50 
Special Edition, International Pub- 
RAIN loos. cso hadeee mae prea oes 1.50 

7. REMAKERS OF MANKIND—by Carle- 
ton Washburne, John Day ...... 3.00 

8. Civic TRAINING 1N Soviet Russ1a— 
by Samuel N. Harper, Univ. of 
CL UN xn ccudntnedecens< 3.00 

9. Russtan Poetry —An ANTHOLOGY 
by Babette Deutsch & Avram 
Yarmolinsky, International Pub- 


Price 


[OO See eee Mean ie 2.25 
10. Science, TECHNOLOGy AND Eco- 
NoMIcs—by M. Rubinstein ...... 10 
11. Towarps a CLASSLEss Society—by 
eee 10 
12. Soctatist RECONSTRUCTION —by N. 
eee en era 10 


13. How Workers BEcoME ENGINEERS 
IN THE Soviet UNIon—by V. 





ae eae 10 
14. WHERE THE WorKERS ARE IN POWER 
—by D. Zaslavsky ............... 10 
15. New Conpitions — New Tasks — by 
Por CHRMUNIR ='4:0) ei uid-ani sci etn Ge Se Werder 10 
16. THe Rep Army—by A. Alfred .... .10 
THE FULFILLMENT OF THE FIVE- 
YEAR PLAN, by V. M. Molotov .... .20 
THE SECOND FIVE-YEAR PLAN, 
ae ee ee eee 20 


SOCIALIST RECONSTRUCTION OF 
MOSCOW, by L. M. Kaganovitch .. .30 

THE NATURAL WEALTH OF THE 
SOVIET UNION, by I. M. Gubkin.. .20 


These four pamphlets are an excellent ad- 
dition to the library of any worker interested 
in keeping informed about events in the 
U.S.S.R. They are written by the highest 
authorities and contain vitally” important 
facts. These pamphlets may be ordered from 
the Book Department of Sovier Russia To- 
DAY, or from the Workers Library Pub- 
lishers, P. O. Box 148, Station D, New York. 


U.S.S.R. IN CONSTRUCTION. 50 cents 
per copy—set of 5 different issues for $1.50 
or 2 issues with 4 pamphlets for $1.40. 


BUY YOUR BOOKS AND PAMPHLETS 
ON THE SOVIET UNION FROM 
FSU BOOK SERVICE 


Check books and pamphlets wanted, write 
your name and address here, and mail with 
money to Room 330, 80 East 11th St., New 
York, N. Y. 


NGG “sc bcd islovatoeats teen mae ekadanewanaat 








THRILLING DAYS 
in the 
SOVIET UNION 


See the November 7th Celebration 
at the 


15th Anniversary of the 


RUSSIAN REVOLUTION 


$215.00 ~~ 


Exclusive World Tourists itinerary includes 
Leningrad, Moscow, Ivanov Vosnesensk and a 
collective farm. 


Sailing October 20th on the 


S.S. BREMEN—BERENGARIA— 
STUT:.GART 


Tour also includes modern third class Trans- 
Atlantic passage in comfortable cabins with 
running water, three meals per day en route and 
in the U.S.S.R. sleepers, sightseeing and Soviet 
visa valid for 30 days. 


Shorter tours as low as 


$185.00 


WORLD TOURISTS, INC. 


175 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK, N. Y. 
Phone: Alg. 4-6656-7-8 


Soviet tours can also be purchased at the following 
World Tourist branches: 


Chicago—6 N. Clark St. Pbiladelphia—629 Chestnut 


st. oom 406. 
Detroit—107 Clifford St. Cleveland — 808 Engin 


Boston—14 Harrison Ave. Bldg. 
Washington, D. C.—409 Columbian Bldg. 








If going to Russia 


12 PHOTOS FOR PASSPORT $1.00 


SAVOY PHOTOGRAPHERS 














94 Sth Ave., near 15th St. Phone, TOmpkins Square 6-5673 























SOVIET RUSSIA TODAY 19 








Imperialism Menaces the Soviet Union; 


SOVIET RUSSIA TODAY 


Is Threatened With Suspension 
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Do You Want This Child 


To Grow or to Perish? 


SOVIET RUSSIA TODAY is a vigorous youngster eight 
months old. Keep it alive and growing. Every friend can 


send a contribution, even if it is only a dime or a dollar, , 
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to our Sustaining Fund. 


Send Cash or Check Today to Room 330, 80 East 11th Street, New York, N. Y. 








